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overcame with my wit, and now in a case ten times dearer to
me than my life, I mean my reputation, I have wrestled and
overcome with my memory." l

James had not succeeded so completely as he had hoped
in silencing his adversaries. He shrank from shedding blood,
and there would have been some difficulty in bringing evidence
against Balmerino, as his confession before the English Privy

i6o Councillors could not be produced in a Scottish
Balmerino court. Dunbar was therefore authorised to assure

condemned.    him   ^   [f   ^   ^^  ^^   ^^   ^   ^^   ^

suffer in life or estate.2 Balmerino took the advice, and at
St. Andrews he acknowledged his offence as he had acknow-
ledged it at Whitehall. He was condemned to death, but was
allowed to remain in confinement in his own house during the
rest of his life. It became an article of faith with all good
Presbyterians that no credence was to be given to a confession
thus collusively obtained. They were the more confirmed in
their opinion because when James produced an answer to

1  The King to the Council, Oct. 17.    Interrogatories for Balmerino.
Confession of Balmerino.    The King to Salisbury, Oct. 19 and Oct. (?),
Hatfcld MSS. 134, fols. 123, 124 ; 126, fol. 67; 134, fols. 98, 104.    I do
not think that even the most firm believer in the theory of James's duplicity
could read these letters without being convinced of his transparent in-
genuousness.    Besides, if Balmerino had been induced to confess a fault
which he had not committed, James would have sent him at once to Scot-
land, without undergoing the totally unnecessary investigation before the
English Privy Council, and would, at all events, not have had anyone
behind his bedroom door to be witness at the first audience.    Moreover,
in the narrative drawn up by Balmerino, and printed in Calderwood^ vi. 789,
the secretary not only avows, but justifies, his act.   It is evident that it was
not prepared in the King's interest, as it charges him with being guilty of
entering upon the negotiations in spirit if not in letter.   Besides, it appears,
from  Balmerino's language,  when he  asked  Yelverton's legal  opinion
(Add. MSS.   14,030,  fol.  89), that  the letter was written without the
King's knowledge.    It is true that he speaks of his act as being ' reputed
very good service while it was a-doing, and only kept close at that time for
the offence of the late Queen and this State ;' but as he distinctly acknow-
ledged that he had obtained the signature surreptitiously, this statement must
refer to the correspondence with the cardinals and the Italian princes.

2  Calde-rwood, vi. 825.
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